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Ox the REQUISITES necefary for MAKING A MAN, 
[From Doftor Hunter’s Second Introdu€tory Leéture.] 


F OR what parpofe is there fuch a variety of parts in the ha- 
man body ? Why fuch a complication of nice and tender 
machinery ? Why was there not rather a more fimple, lefs deli- 
cate, and lefs expenfive frame ? 

That beginners in the ftudy of anatomy may acquire a fatif- 
fatory general idea of their fubje€t, we fhall furnifh them with 
clear anfwers to all fuch queftions. Let us then, in our imagina- 
tion, make ‘a man: in other words, let us fuppofe that the 
mind, or immaterial part, is to be placed in a corporeal fabric, 
to hold a correfpondence with other material beings, by the in- 
tervention of the body; and then confider, 2 priori, what will 
be wanted for her accommodation. In this enquiry, we fhall 
plainly fee the neceffity or advantage, and, therefore, the finat 
caufe of moft of the parts which we actually find in the homan 
body. And if we confider, that, in order to anfwer fome of 


- the requifites, human wit and invention would be very infuffici- 


ent, we need not be furprized if we meet with fome parts of the 
body whofe ufe we cannot yet make out, and with fome oper 
tions or funétions which we cannot explain. We can fee, and 
comprehend, that the whole bears the ftrongeft characters of ex- 
celling wifdom and ingenuity : but the imperfect fenfes and ca- 
pacity of man cannot pretend to reach every part of a machine, 
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which nothing lefs than the intelligence and power of the Su. 
preme Being could contrive and execute. 

To proceed then: in the firft place, the mind, the thinking, 
immaterial agent, muft be provided with a place of immeciate 
refidence, which fhali have all the requifites for the union of 
fpirit and body ; accordingly, fhe is provided with the brain, 
where fhe dwells as governor and fuperintendant of the whole 
fabric. 

In the fecond place, as fhe is to hold a correfpondence with 
all the material beings which furround her, fhe muft be fupplied 
with organs fitted to receive the different kinds of impreffions 
that they will make. In faét, therefore, we (ee that the is pro- 
vided with the organs of fenfe, as we call them: the eye is 
adapted to light, the ear to found, the nofe to fmell, the mouth 
to tafte, and the fkin to touch. 

In the third place, fhe muft be provided with organs of com- 
munication between herfelf, in the brain, and thofe organs of 
fenfe, to give her information of all the impreffions that are made 
upon them: and fhe muft have organs between herfelf, in the 
brain, and every other part of the “body, fitted to convey her 
commands and.influence over the whole. _ For thefe purpofes the 
nerves are adtually given : they are chords, which rife trom the 
brain, the immediate refidence of the mind, and difperfe them- 
felves in branches through all parts of the body. ‘They convey 
all the different kinds of fenfations to the mind, in the brain ; 
and likewife carry out from thence all her commands and influe 
ence to the other parts of the body, They are intended to be 
occafional monitors againft all {uch impreflions as might endan- 
ger the well-being of the whole, or of any particular part: 
which vindicates the Creator of all things, in having actually 
fubjected us to thofe many difagrceable and painful fenfations 
which we are expofed to, from a thoufand accidents in life. 

Further, thet mind, in this corporeal fyftem, mult be endued 
with the power of moving from place to place, that fhe may 
have intercourfe with a variety of objects ; that the may fly 
from fuch as are difagreeable, dangerous, or hurtful, and purfue 
fuch as are pleafant, or ufefulto her. And accordingly, the is 
furnifhed with limbs, and with mufcles and tendons, the inftru- 
ments of m ction, which are found in every part of the fabric 
where motion is neceflary, 

But, to fupport, to give firmnefs and fhape to the fabric, to 
keep the fofter parts in their proper , to give fixed points 
for, and the proper direction to its moti as well as to protect 
fome of the more important and tender organs from external ine 
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jories, there muft be fome firm prop-work interwoven through 
the whole : and, in faét, for fuch purpofes the bones‘are given. _ 

The prop-work mutt not be made into one rigid fabric, for 
that would prevent motion ; therefore there are a number of 
bones. 

Thefe pieces muft all be firmly bound together, to prevent 
their diflocation : and, in fact, this end is perfectly well an- 
fwered by the ligaments. 

The extremities of thefe bony pieces, where they move, and 
rub upon one another, muft have fmooth and flippery furfaces, 
foreafy motion. This is moft happily provided for, by the car- 
tilages and mucus of the joints. 

The interftices of all thefe parts mutt be filled up with fome 
foft and ductile matter, which fhall keep them in their places, 
unite them, and, at the fame time, allow them to move a little 
upon one another. This end is accordingly anfwered by the 
cellular membrane, or adipofe fubftance. 

There muft be an outward covering over the whole appara- 
tus, both to give it a firm compattnels, and to defend it from a 
thoufand injuries ; which, in fa@, are the very purpofes of the 
fin, and other integuments. 

And, as fhe is made for fociety, and intercourfe with beings 
of her own kind, fhe muft be endued with powers of exprefling 
and communicating her thoughts by fome fenfible marks or 
figns, which fhall be both eafly to herfelf, and admit of great 
variety : and, accordingly, fhe is provided with the organs and 
faculty of {peech, by which fhe can throw out figns with amazing 
facility, and vary them without end. 

Thus we have built up an animal body, which would feem to 
be pretty complete: but we have not yet made any provifion 
for its duration. And, as it is the nature of matter to be altered, 
and worked upon by matter; fo, ina very little time, fuch a 
living creature muit be deftroyed, if there is no provifion for re- 
pairing the injurics which the muft commit upon herfelf, and 
the injuries which fhe muf be expofed to from without. ‘There- 
fore a treafure of blood is aGually provided in the heart and vaf- 
cular fyitem, full of nutritious and healing particles, fluid 
enough to penetrate intc the minuteit parts of the animal : im- 
pelled by the heart, and conveyed by the arteries, it wathes every 
part, builds up what was broken down, and {weeps away the old 
and ulelefs materials. Hence, we fee the neceflity or advan- 
tage of the heart and arterial fyflem. 

What more there is of this blood, than enough to repair the 
prefent damages of the machine, mutt not be lott, but fhould be 


returned again to the heart ; and for this purpole the venal fyl- 
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tem is actually provided. ‘Thefe requifites in the animal ex- 
plain, @ pridri, the circulation of the blood. 

The old materials which were become ufele(s, and are {wept 
off by the current of blood, muft be feparated and thrown out’ 
of the fyftem. ‘Therefore glands, the organs of fecretion, are 
given, for ftraining whatever is redundant, vapid, or noxious, 
rom the mafs of bicod ; and when ftrained, they are throwa 
out by emunétories, called excretories. 

Now, as the fabric muft be conitantly wearing, the repara- 
tion muf be carried on without intermiflion, and the ftrainers 
muft always be employed. Therefore there is actually a perpe- 
tual circulation of the. blood, and the fecretions are always going 
on. 

But even all this provifion would not be fufficient ; for that 
ftore of blood would foon be confumed, and the fabric would 
break down, if there were not a provifion made for freth fup- 

lies. Thefe we obferve, in faét, are profafely fcattered round 

er, in the animal and vegetable kingdoms ; and hhe is pro- 
vided with hands, the fineft inftruments that could have been 
contrived, for gathering them, and for preparing them, in a va- 
riety of different ways, for the mouth. 

Thefe fupplies, which we call food, mui be confiderably 
changed ; they muft be converted into blood. ‘Therefore fhe 
is provided with teeth for cutting and bruifing the food, and 
with a ftomach for melcing it down : in fhort, with ail the ore 
gans fubfervient to digeftion. The finer parts of the aliments 
only can be ufeful in the conftitution : thefe muft be taken up, 
and conveyed into the blood, and the dregs muit be thrown off. 
With this view, the inteftinal canal is aétually given. Ix fepa- 
rates the nutritious part, which we call chyle, to be conveyed 
into the blood, by the fyitem of abforbent veffels ; and the 
faces pafs downwards, to be conducted out of the body. 

Now, we have got our animal not only furnithed with what is 
wanted for its immediate exiftence, but alfo with the powers of 
{pinning out thar exiftence to an indefinite length of time. But 
its duration, we may prefume, mult neceflarily be limited ; for, 
as it is nourifhed, grows, and is raifed wp to its full itrength and 
utmoft perfection, fo it muft, in time, in common with all mate- 
rial beings, begin to decay, and then hurry on to finai rain. 
Hence, we fee the neceflity of a fcheme for renovation. Ac- 
cordingly, wife Providence, to perpetuate, as well as preferve his 
work, befides giving a {trong appetite for life and felf-preterva- 
tion, has Fare animals, male and female, and given them fach 
organs and paflions as will secure the propagation of the fpecics 
to the end of the world, ie ~ 
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Thus we fee, that by the very imperfe& furvey which human 

reafon is able to take of this fubject, the animal man muft ne-~ 
ceflarily be complex in his corporeal fyitem, and in its opera- 
tions. 
He moft have one great and general fyftem, the vafcular, 
branching through the whole, for circulation. Another, the 
nervous, with its appendages, the organs of fenfe, for every 
kind of feeling. And, athird, for the union and connection of 
all thofe parts. 

Befides thefe primary and gencral fyitems, he requires others, 
which may be more local, or confined ; one for ftrength, fup= 
port, and protection ; the bony compages : another for the re- 
quifite motions of the parts among themfelves, as weil as for 
moving from place to place ; the mufcular part of the body: 
another to prepare nourifhment for the daily recruit of the 
body ; the digeftive organs: and one for propagating the fpe- 
cies ; the organs of generation. 

And, in taking this general furvey of what would appear, a 
priori, to be neceflary for adapting an animal to the fituations 
of humanity, we obferve, with great fatisfation, that man is 
accordingly, in fact, made of fuch fyitems, and for fuch purs 
pofes. He has them all ; and he has nothing more, except the 
organs of refpiration. Breathing we cannot account for a pri- 
ori : we only know that it is, in fact, effential and neceflary to 
life. Notwithftanding this, when we fee all the other parts of 
the body, and their funtions, fo well accounted for, and {9 wifely 
adapted to their feveral purpofes, we cannot doubt that refpira- 
tion is fo likewife. And if ever we fhould be happy enough to 
find out clearly the objeét of this function, we thal, doubtlefs, 
as clearly fee that the organs are wifely contrived for an impor- 
tant office, as we now fee the purpofe and importance of the 
heart and vafcular fyitem ; which, ’till the circulation of the 
blood was difcovered, was wholly concealed from us. 

The ufe and neceflity of all the diferent fyitems in a man’s 
body, is not more apparent than the wifdom and contrivance 
which has been exerted im putting them all into the moft com- 
paét and convenient form ; and in difpofing them jo, that they 
fhall mutually receive and give helps to one another; and that 
all, or many of the parts, fhall not only anfwer their principal 
end or purpofe, but operate fuccefsfully and ufefully ia many fe- 
condary ways. 

If we underftand and confider the whole animal machine in 
this light, and compare it with any machine in which human art 
has exerted its utmolt, fuppofe the beft conttruéted hip that ever 


was built, we fhall be convinced, beyond the poflibility of doubt, 
that 
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that there is intelligence and power, far furpaffing what huma- 
nity can boatt of, 

In making fuch a comparifon, there is a pecaliarity and fupe- 
riority in the natural machine, which cannot efcape obfervation. 
Itisthis : in machines of human contrivance, or art, there is 
no internal power, no principle in the machine itfelf, by which 
it can alter and accommodate i:felf to any injury which it may 
faffer, or make up any injury which is reparable. _ But in the na- 
tural machine, the animal body, this is moft wonderfully pro. 
vided for, by internal powers in the machine itfelf ; many of 
which.are not more certain and obvious in their effects, than 
they are above all human comprehenfion, as to the manner and 
means of their operation. ‘Thus, a wound heals up of itielf ; 
a broken bone is made firm again by a callus; a dead part is 
feparated and thrown off ; noxious juices are driven out by fome 
of the emunctories ; a redundancy is removed by fome fpontane- 
ous biceding ; a bleeding naturally flops of itfelf; and a great 
lofs of blood, from any caufe, is, in fome meafure, compenfated 
by a contra€ting power in the vafcular fyftem, which accommo- 
dates the capacity of the vefiels to the quantity contained. The 
ftomach gives information when the fupplies have been ex- 
pended’; reprefents, with great exactnefs, the quantity and the 
quality of what is wanted in the prefent ftate of the machine ; 
and, in proportion as fhe mects with neglect, rifes in her de- 
mand, urges her petition with a louder voice, and with more 
forcible arguments: for its protection, an animal body refifts 
heat and cold in a very ‘wonderful manner, and preferves an 
equal temperature in a burning and in a freezing atmofphere. 

There is a further excellence or fuperiority in the natural ma- 
chine, if poffible, fill more aflonifhing, more beyond all human 
comprehenfion, than what we have been fpeaking of. Befides 
thofe internal powers of felf-prefervation in cach individual, 
when two of them co-operate, or a in concert, they are en- 
dued with powers of making other animals, or machines, like 
themfelves ; which again are poffefled of the fame powers of 
producing others, and fo of multiplying the fpecies without end. 

Thefe are powers which mock all human invention or imitas 
tion, They are charatterifticsof the Divine Architect. 





4 Descerption of the wild and piGure/que Entrance into the 
Hicuuanps of SCOTLAND. 


HE pafs into the Highlands of Scotland is awfully mags 


nificent: high, craggy, and often naked nadie pre= 
ent 
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fent themfelves to view, approach very near each other, and in 
many parts are fringed with wood, overhanging and darkening 
the river Tay, that rolls with great rapidity beneath. . After 
fome advance in this hollow, a mot beautiful knoll, covered 
with pines, appears full in view ; and foon after, the town of 
Dunkeld, feated and environed by crags, partly naked, partly 
wooded, with fammits of a vaft height, 

Near this place are the gardens of the duke of Athol, which 
are extremely pleafing ; being wafhed by the river, and com- 
manding, from different parts of the walks, the moft beautiful 
and picturefque views of wild and gloomy nature. Trees of 
all kinds grow here extremely well, and even fo fouthern a fhrab 
as Portugal laurel flourifhes greatly. In the gardens are the ruins 
of the cathedral of Dunkeld, once a magnificent edifice, as ap- 
pears by the beautiful round pillars ftill ftanding ; but the choir 
as. preferved, and at prefent ufed as a church. {n the burial- 
place of the family is a large monument of the marquis of 
Athol, hung with the arms of the numerous connections of the 
family. In another part is the tomb of an old bifhop. 

On the other fide the river is a pleafing walk along the banks 
of the water of Bran, a great and rapid torrent, fal! of immenfe 
{tones ; for the rivers in Scotland, it muft be obferved, are very 
frequently called waters, Onarock, atthe end of the walk, 
is a neat building, impending over 2 moft horrible chafm, into 
which the river precipitates itfelf with great noife and fury, 
from a confiderable height. 'The wiadows of the pavilion are 
formed of painted glafs; fome of the panes are red, which 
makes the water refemble a fiery cataract, 

The town of Dunkeld, which is not large, has a fmall linen 
manufacture. Much company refort here, in the fummer months, 
for the benefit of drinking goats milk and whey. Thofe ani- 
mals, it is faid, will eat ferpents, as it is well known that flags 
do. 

Hence the traveller proceeds, for two miles, along a narrow 
ftrait, amidft trees, and often in fight of the Tay. The houfes, 
in thefe parts, are covered with broom, which lafts three or four 
years : their infides are mean, and very icantily furnifhed ; but 
the owners civil, fentible, and of the quickeit apprehenfions. 

The trait now widens into a vale plentiful in oats,’ barley, 
and flax, and well peopled. On the right is the junétion of the 
‘Tay and the Tumel. ‘The channels of thefe rivers are wide, 
full of gravel, and mark their cevaitation during floods. 

Further on is ‘Taymouth, the feat of the earl of Breadalbane, 
which lies in a vale, fcarce a mile broad, very fertile, and 
bounded on each fide by high mountains, finely planted. Thofe 
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on the fouth are covered with trees, or with corn fields, far up 
their fides. ‘The hills on the north are planted with pines and 
other trees. They are vaftly fteep, and have a very Alpine look; 
but particularly refemble the great flope oppofite the Grande 
Chartreufe in Dauphine. His Tord thip’s demefne furrounds the 
houfe, which ftands in the park, and is one of the few in which 
fallow deer are feen. 

The ground is in remarkable fine order, owing to his lord- 
thip’s affiduity in clearing it from ftones, with which it was once 
covered. A blafter was in conftant employ to blaft the great 
ftones with gunpowder ; for, by reafon of their fize, there was 
no other method of removing them. 

The berceau [bower] walk is very magnificent, compofed of 
great trees, forming a fine Gothic arch ; and probably that fpe- 
cies of architeéture owed its origin to fuch vaulted fhades. The 
walk on the bank of the Tay is fifty feet wide, and two and 
twenty hundred yards long ; and, in the year 1769, it was ine 
tended to be continued as far as the junction of the ‘Tay and the 
Lion, which is about as far more. The firft runs on the fides of 
the walk with great rapidity, is clear, but not colourlefs, for its 
pellucidnefs is like that of brown cryftal ; as is the cafe with 
moit of the rivers of Scotland, which receive their tinge from 
the bogs. ‘The Tay has here a wooden bridge, two hundred 
feet long, leading to a white feat on the oppofite hill, com- 
manding a fine view up and down Straith-Tay. The rich mea- 
dows beneath, the winding of the river, the beginning of 
Lough-Tay, the difcharge ot the river out of it, with the neat 
village and church of Kenmor, form a moft plealing and magni- 
ficent profpect. 

Lough-Tay is a lake, about a mile broad, and about fifteen 
long, boandedon each fide by lofty mountains. It makes three 
great bends, which add toits beauty. Thofe on the fouth are 
well planted, and finely cultivated high up ; interfperfed with 
the habitations of the Highlanders, not fingly, but in fmall 
groups, as if they loved fociety, or clanthip. They are very 
imall, mean, and without windows or chimnies, and are the dif- 
grace of North-Britain, as its lakes and rivers are its glory. 
Lough-Tay is, in many places, a hundred fathoms deep, and, 
within as many yards of the fhore, fifty-four. 

*Till very lately, this lake was fuppofed to be as incapable of 
freezing as Lough-Neis, Lough-Earn, and Lough-Each ; tho’ 
Lough-Raynac, and even Lough-Fine, an arm of the fea, often 
do. But in March, 1769, fo rigorovs and uncommon was the 
cold, that about the 2oth of that month this vait body of water 
was frozer over in one part, from fide to fide, in the {pace of 
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one night ; and fo ftrong was the ice, as greatly to damage a 
boat which was caught in it. 

Lough-Tay abounds with pike, perch, eels, falmon, and 
trout ; of the laft, fome have been taken that weighed above 
thirty pounds. Of thefe fpecies, the Highlanders abhor eels, 
and alfo lampries, fancying, from the form, that they are too 
nearly related to ferpents. 

The north fide is lefs wooded, but more cultivated. The vaft 
hill of Laurs, with beds of fnow on it, through great part of 
the year, rifes above the reit ; and the ftill loftier mountain of 
Benmor clofes the view far beyond the end of the lake. All this 
country abounds with game, fuch as grous, ptarmigans, flags, 
and a peculiar fpecies of hare, which is found only on the fum- 
mits of the higheft hills, and never mingle with the common 
kind, which is frequent enough in the vale. This fpecies is grey 
in fummer, and white in winter; is fmalier than the brown 
hare, and more delicate meat. 

The ptarmigans inhabit the very fummits of the higheft 
mountains, amidft the rocks, perching among the grey ftones, 
and during fummer are fcarce to be diftinguifhed from them, 
by reafon of theircolour. ‘They feldom take long flights, but 
fly about like pigeons; are filly birds, and fo tame, as to fuffer 
a ftone to be flung at them without rifing. Itis not neceflary 
to have a dog to find them. During winter, their plumage, 
except a few feathers in the tail, are of a pure white, the colour 
of the fnow, in which they bury themfelves in heaps, as a pro- 
tection from the rigorous air. 

There are other curious birds, fuch as the royfton crows, 

called here hooded crows, which have a fhriller note than the 
common fort, are much more mi{chievous, pick out the eyes of 
lambs, and even of horfes, when engaged in bogs: alfo the 
ring ouzels, which breed among the hills, but in autumn defcend 
in flocks, to feed on the berries of the wicken trees: the fea 
eagles, which breed in ruined towers, but quit the country in 
winter ; and the black eagles, which continue there the whole 
year. 
A traveller will find it very difficult to leave the environs of 
this delightful place. His eye will be detained by the fine 
winding walks on the fouth-fide of the hills ; the great beech, 
fixteen feet in girth ; the piéturefque birch, with its long ftream- 
ing branches ; the hermitage, the great cataraéts adjacent, and 
the darkfome chafm beneath. He would fain enjoy over again 
the view of the fine reach of the ‘Tay, and its union with the 
broad water of the Lion ; or ftep down to view the druidical 
circles, which are called, in the Erfe language, ‘Tibberd. 


Vou. IV. 83, O STORY 
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STORY or ANGELICA. 
= W ihe there, (cries the marchionefs of Charonne), 


who has the affurance to difturb me fo carly ? What, 
is it you, Mrs. Impertinence ? Pray, what o’clock is it?” ** Ma- 
dam, (anfwered the frightened Lifetta), it is paft twelve.”— 
«© Well,4madam, and do you think twelve is time for me to 
rife? Your continual blunders are infufferable. I fee very 
plainly you will force me to part with you.” 

I afk pardon, but” *¢ There’s another of your buts 
now : I have told you that but was out of character in your 
mouth.” —* If your ladyfhip will but give me leave’—** You 
will never have done ftunning me with your buts and ifs.’— 

** For goodacefs fake, madam, only Jet me tell you the reafon,” 
I guefs it. What, the impatient count, who gives himéelf 
very little trouble about re gularity i in his proceedings, has given 
you fomething to be his bellman ?? 
**¢ Could you, madam”’ “© Oh! ’tis the pregest: s lac 
has fent to beg of me to tell her what fhe fhall fay about the 
lay that is to b& a ted this evening for the firt time. Let her 
wae that the author has read it over to me, and that I have 
taken three boxes, and all my domeftics will be in the pit in 
cifguile, to contribute to the fuccefs of the performance, by 
clapping, whether it merits it or not.”—** No, madam, it is 
not the prefident’s lady, but a much more ferious thing.” -—— 
** You put mein atremor, Lifetta: Oh, heavens! what can 
you have to fay ? My poor Damon! There is vo thing the mat- 
ter with that precious creature ?”—** All the Damons in the 
world had better have been dead.”"—** Let us have none of your 
withes, Mrs. Impertinence : you quite overfet an d confound me. 
I'he chevalier is ill; Iam convinced he is ill ; he will not be 
able to fir out of “78 to-day. He ate a mont nitrous fupper lait 
night. Whatan unlucky accident! the very evening be ‘fore I 
was to reward all. his s fulferingg ”"—** I kno Ww not hing of what 
the chevalier ate lafinight, nor of his being ill ; but lady An- 
gelica » your daughte r, is in bed with a viole at head-ach and fe. 
ver. She has-been in convulfion 1s allnight long. ‘The doéior 
thinks her in danger, and defired us to ac 4 uaint you with it,”— 
“¢ Why, Lifetta 4 you k cnow my phyfi cian is a ver’ y great coward, 














and always th hink s folks ine xtreme danger, Ang elica’s illnefs 
will not be attended with any fatal conic quences, I dare fay ; 
befides, what good can I do her when I am therc—you might 
i ] pe gy in@ wre howe d 
have excufed yourfelf from waking mn however, jl go an 


look at her. Come, make haite and drefs me; (4. firit ot all 
enquire 
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enquire if her diforder—I fear the badnefs of the weather—but 
you have frightened yourfelf more than there was occafion for,” 

This may probably fuffice to demonftrate what fort of a per- 
fon our marchionefs was, whom we may rank in the number of 
thofe démi-monfters, for whom the Parifians have a thoudand 
names, but are ftiil known in the provinces by that of affected 
fine ladies. 

Large fortunes, a countenance unimpaffioned, yet fufceptible 
of every new impreflion which opportunity throws in the way ; 
a falfe tafte, and acorrupted mind: fuch characteriftics as thefe 
ditinguifh women of intrigue, who are a fcandal to their owa 
fex, and to our’s, 

The marchionefs was one of this fpecies of women, Left a 
widow at the age of twenty-five, fhe had endeavoured, by every 
fort of method,#to make herfelf amends for a conitraint which 
had been infupportable. 

A man of birth and fortune married her, and had fortitude, 
or prefumption enough, to prevent her from ftaining her cha- 
racter. This excets of feverity was what fhe could never par- 
don, and this was the fource of that averfion which fhe retained 
for his memory. 

Angelica is the fole offspring of this ill-paired couple. With- 
out being a regular beauty, her appearance is itriking. Without 
examining her features fingly, her whole perfon raifes our ad- 
miration ; and though her complexion is faded with grief, the 
cannot be fen without a degree of tender emotion. I thall 
not confine myfelf to drawing the picture of her outward charms 
which were left to nature ; fhe held them in fimall eftimation. 

From this circumitance, we naturally raise our ideas of her 
mental accomplifhments. But [ am only her hiftorian, and muft 
keep to a bare recital of facts. Let the reader enjoy the deli- 
cate pleafure of giving way tohis own fentiments and reflections. 

The marchionefs was on the poiat of marriage with the che- 
valier, whom fhe preferred to the reft of her admirers, becaufe 

e difcovered the leait properffity to jealoufy. ‘The chevalier 
had only a founding title : his fortune exilted entirely in hopes ; 
but he had an inexhauftible fund of felf-admiration. 

He had fallen in love with Angelica before he made any pre- 
tenfions to her mother. He was the firft who prefented himlelf 
to her eyes, while they were as yet dtrangers to love’s expreflive 
language. A pation, which in reality is but of momentary du- 
ration, when managed by an artful man, is but too capable of 
ruining innocence. Angelica had a natural fufceptibility ; the 
indulged her inclinations with too great a degree of fecurity. 


The abyfs was fhaded with flowerseethe plunged headlong into 
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it, e’re the perceived the approach of danger. The chevalier, 
in order to yet the better of her fcruples, had recourfe to re- 
peated perjuries. He had even forced her to accept of a pro- 
mife of marriage : a ftep which was unneceflary with Angelica’s 
innocence and credulity. 

She did not conceive it poffible that a man of honour could 
fail in engagements of this nature. From an object of efteem 
and love, to become the fubje& of indignation and contempt, 
was referved for her future woeful experience. 

Oh! ye who merit the affectionate title of mother, make it 
your chief and conitant fludy to inculcate into the minds of 
thof: who are to commence ators on the ftage of the world, 
uncer your infpection, every precept which may deter them from 
{wallowing thofe draughts with which life’s deceitful cups are 
daily filled. ‘Tear away the veil which the illufions of fenfe 
keep conftantly {pread over every object which meets their fight, 
‘Teach them to value oaly what the rational part of mankind 
efteem. Let them fail on this tempeftuous ocean, guided by 
diffidence, that they may know how to efcape the rocks by which 
they are furrounded, « 

Angelica at laft became fenfible that fhe had been made the 
victim of her own credulity. One way alone feemed left to 
avoid infamy, and this fhe found no longer open. She was in- 
formed that the chevalier had pledged that faith to her mother, 
in the prefence of the church, which he had plighted to her be- 
fore. This intelligence had {fo fatal an effect on her whole frame, 
that on the firft attack of the diforder, the phyficians defpaired 
of her health being ever perfectly reftored. 

The marchioneis fulfilled her promife of vifiting Angelica. 
She fixed her languid eyes on her mother, and held her hand a 
long time preffed to her heart. She would have {poken, but 
could not ; and for feveral days was in imminent danger, Her 
phyfician, with regret, obferved her languid ftate, which coun- 
teracted the utmoft efforts of medicine, and kept her in a dying 
condition, though without totally putting a period to her life, 

The marchionefs engaged herielf to the chevalier, without 
the leaft fufpicion that the dealed the fatal blow which dettroyed 
her daughter’s tranquillity. The nuptials were celebrated with 
all that vain parade which feems to be expretlive of joy, while it 
too often only hides the grief which it cannot alleviate. The 
motives which a€tuated the chevalier and the marchionets, were 
not fufliciently delicate to produce that internal fatisfaction 
which is perhaps never acquired, but as the reward of virtue. 

Angelica had not refolution enough to acquaint her mother 
with her unfortunate fituation, and yet it was —— 

coul 
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could conceal it from her any longer. The violence of her grief 
did not permit her to leave her chamber. She had not feen the 
chevalier fince her illnefs. She determined at laft to acquaint 
him with her fituation. He immediately came to her, on hear- 
ing fhe defired to fpeak with him. He found her leaning ona 
table. Her eyes were intent on a paper which was wetted with 
her tears. On his approach, a violent flafh in her cheeks made 
the dead palenefs of the reitof her countenance more apparent. 
Her mouth was half open : in fhort, her whole appearance was 
that of a wretch borne down by misfortunes, and doomed to de- 
{pair. 

The chevalier, with an air of tender concern, affected a far- 
prize at obferving fuch an alteration in her. He even had the 
affurance to attempt a juftification of his criminal condud, and 
affured her his love had fuffered no change. 

“« My marriage (faid he) isonly an affair of intereft, in which 
my heart never had any concern, I am far from deliring to 
break thofe bonds by which we iland mutually engaged. They 
had their origin in love, and on my part thall be held ever facred, 
Do you think, charming Angelica, it is in the power of the 
marchionefs to render me talfe to my love? No! at your feet [ 
fwear that indifference was the only fentiment which fhe could 
ever infpire.”—** So much the worfe, (replied Angelica) ; that 
only aggravates your crime, and my mother’s misfortune. Itis, 
however, of little confequence, whether you ever loved me or 
not : it is fufficient that there has been a conneétion between 
us which I deteft, I fhall not load you with reproaches, becaufe 
Ido not hate you. Burknow, that 1 defpife you. At prefent 
my fituation fhall be- difclofed to you alone ; you were the au- 
thor of it ; you only can furnith me with the means of conceal- 
ing it from the world. I fhall not be lefs cefpicable in my own 
eyes, but [ owe to myfelf and my family the mclancholy confo- 
lation of having exerted my utmoft abilities to conceal my thame 
and difgrace: the lait and feeble refource of an unfortunate wo- 
man, who muft be everlaftingly ftang with bitter reflection ; 
who has no other profpect, no other with, but that her gricfs 
will foon terminate with her life.”’ 

This {peech was pronounced with great coolnefs of temper, 
and ftruck the chevalier with a horror that almoft congealed his _ 
blood. He with ditliculty uttered a few words, to let her know 
that he underilood her meaning, and fhe might depend on his 
ufing the neceflary means for that purpofe. He le/t her in a dif- 
order which the marchionefs obferved, and infiited on knowing 
the fubject of this converfation, The chevalier was well verfed 
jn the ‘art of diflimulation, and hurried away, after he had af- 
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fured her that if the would permit her daughter to go into the 
country for air, fhe would foon get the better of her diforder. 

The marchionefs made no further enquiries, and the very 
next day Angelica fet off for the family country feat, attended 
only by her waiting-maid and an old domeftic. The chevalier 
foon after difpatched thither a practitioner in midwifery. The 
fecret was only entrufted to him and her woman, who did not 
betray the confidence placed in them. The whole bufinefs was 
conducted with fo much prudence, that no one in the leatt fuf- 
petted her unhappy circumitances, 

Angelica was bleffed with all the qualities that can render fo- 
ciety agreeable. Her funds of amufement were inexhauftible, 
fo that it was fcarcely poffible for her to be weary of heréelf. 
She pafied a whole year in this retirement, At length the mar- 
chione/s fent for her home, and the found the family in a dilor- 
der which was vilible in every one but the miftrefs of the man- 
fion. 

The chevalier had fquandered away the greater part of his 
wife’s fortune, and had even entered into bonds for confiderable 
fums. A favourable opportunity now offered itfelf to Angelica; 
but her refolution was already fixed. She faw plainly the could 
mot recover the fortune which her father had left her, without 
ruining her mother. A mind like her’s did not remain long in 
fufpence. She took fuch prudent methods as effected a fepara- 
tion betwixt the marchioneis and her hufband, and afterwards 
prefented her with the whole of her portion. The marchione(s 
could not be infenfible to fuch generous demeanour. She now 
felt that the was a mother. That affeétion, the fweets of which 
fhe now firft experienced, made her ample amends for the lois 
of her former idle gratifications. 

This narrow efcape from utter ruin {cemed to recall her ideas 
totheir proper channel, ‘The amiable conduct of her daughter 
brought back her heart to virtue and benevolence. 

They fpent the remainder of their lives together, bound to 
each other by the tics of friendthip more than of relationthip. 
The marchionefs gratified herfelf with reflecting that the owed 
every thing to her daughter. Angelica was delighted with the 
thoughts of having rendered her mother happy. The tran- 
quillity which they enjoyed was lafting and equable, and ren- 
dered doubly valuable, becaafe it was purchafed by experience. 


JOSEPH: 4Tace. Letended for the IxnsTRUCTION of 
younc Minps, 





HERE was once a certain crazy man, whofe name was 
Jofeph, who never went out, Without putting five or fix 
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wigs, one piled above the other, upon his head, and as many 
muffs upon each of his arms. But though his fenfes were dif. 

ordered, he was not mifchievous, nor ever, unlefs much teazed 
and provoked, in a paffion. Yet he could not walk in the ftreets 
without being furrounded by a fet of idle and impertinent little 
boys, who continually tormented and followed him, calling ¢ out, 
*« ‘Here, Jofeph, Jofeph'! What will you fell your wigs for ? 
What will you take for your muffs ??’s Soaie : them were even 
wicked enough to throw ftones after him. Poor Jofeph com- 
monly bore thefe infults with great patience ; though, at times, 
when peftered and vexed beyond meafure, he would fall into a 
rage and gather pebbles, or take up whole handfals of mud, to 
fling at the unfeeling little fellows. 

Ie happened. one ‘day, that this difturbance was made juft be- 
fore the houfe of Mr. Dennis. The noife of it carried him to 
the window, where he had the forrow to fee that his own fon, 
Henry, was in the midit of the croud. The moment he obd- 
ferved it, he fhut down the fath, and retired into another apart- 
ment. 

When they met at dinner, Mr. Dennis faid to his fon, ** Who 
was that man you were running after, and calling to, and fhout- 
ing at fo — x 

Harry. You know him very well, papa ; it’s that crazy man 
they call Jofeph. ‘ 

Mr, Dennis, Poor creature! What can have brought this 
Misfortune unon him ? 

Harry. ‘hey fay it was a law-fuit for a great eftate. He was 
fo vexed at lofing it, thatit made him lofe his fenfes befides. 

Mr. Dennis Aad you known him, Harry, ‘at the time when 
he was deprived of this eftate, and had he, with tears in his 
eyes, fati to you. ** Ah! my dear Harry, how unfortunate 1 am! 
I have loft an eltate upon which I lived in peace and appinefs, 
and all that I had beiides is cone in the expences of the law- 
fae ; IT have now neither a houfe in town, or a houfe in the 
country ; every thing I was worth is - cen tro m me !” Would 
you then have laughed at him, and made game of him? 

Harry. God forbid ! W “s could be fo wick Pry as to make 
gate of fuch an anfortunate man? I fhould rather have tried 
to comfort him, 


Mr. Dennes. Do you think him, then, happier to-day, when 
he has a! t his fenfes ? 

Har ' think he is more to be pitied than ever. 

M And yet to-day you can infult, and even throw 
No vretch, that, when he was much Jefs unhappy, 
yor tried tocomfort ? 

Harry. 
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Harry. Oh, papa, I have done very wrong ; but pray forgive 
me, for indeed I will never do fo again. 

Mr. Dennis. lf you repent, | can readily forgive you : but 
my forgive..efs is not enough ; there is another, of whom you 
muft alfo beg it. 

Harry. Do you mean Jofeph, papa ? 

Mr. Dennis. Why Joteph ? 

Harry. Becaufe it is him I have offended, 

Mr. Dennis. lf Jofeph were ftill in his fenfes, you fhould cer- 
tainly beg his pardon for what you have done ; but as he is not 
in a condition to underfland you, it would be ufelefs to apply to 
him. You think, neverthelefs, that it is right to beg my for- 
givenefs of thofe whom we have offended ? 

Harry. You always tauglit me fo, papa. 

Mr. Dennis. And do you know who it is that has commanded 
us to pity the unhappy? 

Harry. God Almighty. 

Mr. Dennis. Yet you have fhewn no pity for poor Jofeph ; 
on the contrary, you have added to his misfortunes, by infulting 
him. Do you fappofe that fuch behaviour has not offended God ? 

Harry. Yes, papa, I know it has, now you bid me think of 
it ; but I will beg pardon of him to-night in my prayers. 

Harry was faithful to his promife ; he repented of his fault, 
and at night he begged pardon of God with a true and penitent 
heart ; and for fome weeks after, he not only left poor Jofeph at 
peace himfelf, but frequently prevented his companions from 
abufing him. 

Yet, notwithftanding all his good refolutions, he one day 
mixed again in the croud of idle boys that purfued him. It was 
merely, indeed, from curiofity, and to fee what tricks they would 
play the poor man. Yet, from time to time, he fhouted out 
with the reft, * Jofeph, Jofeph !” and, by degrees, he found 
himfelf the foremoft in the fet ; ’iill atlength Jofeph, provoked 
with the-noife and hallooing. fuddenly tarned round, and fnatch- 
ing up a great ftone, flung it at him with fuch fury, that it grazed 
his cheek, and made his nofe gufh out with biood. 

Harry returned home all bloody, and roaring aloud. ‘* This 
is a juit punifhment from God for your difobedience,” faid his 
father. ‘* But why (cried Harry) am I the only one to come fo 
ill off, when all the reit, though they did a thoufand times worfe 
than me, have not been punitbed at all ?” ‘* The reafon (an- 
fwered the father) is, that you knew much better than the others 
the fault you were committing, and therefore you were the moft 
criminal. A child who is well infiruéted in the commands of 
God, as well as in thofe of his father, merits to be doubly chaf- 
tifed, when he has the worthlefnefs to break them.” 
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Effe@ual Methed of curing the Stings of Beesand Wa/ps, 
HE fting of a bee is generally more virulent than that of 
a wafp, and with fome people attended with very violent 
effects. The fting of a bee is barbed at the end, and confe- 
quently always left in the wound: that of a wafpis pointed 
only, fo that they can fling more than once, which a bee can- 

not do. 

When any perfon is flung by a bee, Ict the Ring in the firft 
place be initantly pulled out; for the longer it remains in the 
wound, the deeper it will pierce, owing to its peculiar form, and 
emit more of the poifon. The iting 1s bollow, and the poifer 
flows through it, which is the fole caufe of the pain and inflam- 
mation. The pulling out of the fling fhould be done carefully, 
and with a fteady hand, for if any part of it breaks in, all re- 
medies then, in a great meafure, will be inefke&tual. When the 
ting is extracted, fuck the wounded part, if poffible, and very 
little inflammation, if any, will enfue. Jf harthhorn drops aie 
immediately afterwards rubbed on the part, the cure will be more 
complete. 

All notions of the efficacy of {weet oi!, bruifed parfley, burs 
net, tobacco, &c. appear, on various trials, to be totally ground- 
lefs. 

On fome people the ftings of bees and wafps have no effet ; 
it is therefore of little confequence what remedy they may apply 
to the wound : however, the effect of flings greatly depencs on 
the habit of body a perfon is of; at one time a fling thall take 
little or no effect, though no remedy is ufed, which at another 
tume will be very virulent on the fame perfon. 





Anfwer, by Taffo, of rt to T. Sheman’s Queftiony 


inferted ‘fanuary 19. 


‘THE angles and perimeter of a plane triangle is given 

by the data to this queftion, viz. the 2s 22° 30’ ; 
45° and 112° 30° 3 and the perimeter =24 leagues. Then, 
as the fum of the natural fines of the faid 2s (2.0136697) 
224 3: «3826834 (nat. fine of 22° 30°) 2 4.5651 33 
7071068 (nat. fine of 45°) : 8 42765 and 3: .9238795 
(nat. fine of 112° 30’, or its fupplement 67° 30°) = 
11.0112, which fhews that the diitance of the firit thip 
from the port is 11.0112 leagues ; and that the fecond fhip 

Vou, LV. 83. O failed 
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failed N. by E. 4.5611 leagues, and N. W. by W. 8.4276 


leagues. 





Anfwer, by MT. of Bridge End, toT. Sleeman’s Queftion, 
inferted une 7. 


LEI x=the greater, and y=the leffer bottles ; then, 
per queft.x-+y—8, andx—3 + y+2=y- From the 
firft x=8—y, which being wrote for x in the fecond equa~ 
tion, we have S—y+3 + y+2=y ; clearing fractions, 
&c. we have 16=5y, and y= 16-5 =3.2, x=8—3.2= 
4.85 therefore the content of the greater bottle is 4.8, 
and the content of the leffer is 3.26 


t§t We have received the like anfwer from Arion, 
of Bath; Taflo, of Briftol; J. Hannaford, of Athbur- 
ton ; and Tacitus, of Stonehoufe. : 





Anfwer, by R. Carlile, of Holne, to Philos’s Queflion, 
inferted May 24. 


HE age of the perfon required is 29 years. Per quef= 
tion, 29 inverted =g2 + 14 x 8 — 7 = 841, whole 
{quare-root is 29 =to the perfon’s age, as required. 





An/wer, by B. Shepherd, junior, of Plymouth, to J. Dunkerton’s 
enigmatical Lift of Books of the Old Teftament, inferted May 31. 


1. Exodus, 4. Deuteronomy. 
2. Leviticus, | 5- Chronicles, 
3- Proverbs. 6. Pfalms. 

Tilt We have received the like anfwer from Arion, of Bath ; 
Taflo and Philogathus, of Briftol; W. Gafs and I. Petvin, of 
Street; G. Balgen, of Caftle-Cary ; W. Litfom, of Linton; 
J. Quant, of Hinton St. George; R.Carlile, of Holne; J Bea- 
cham; Philos; and J. Drew, of ‘Tywardreth. 

9 Anfwers 
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Anfwer, by T. Marfhall, of Tiverton, to Philos’s anazramma= 
tical Rebus, inferted May 17. 


F ON you tranfpofe, and rightly combine, 
Twill thew you that NOON is the time which you mean. 


ttt We have received the like anfwer from Taffo, of Briftol ; 
Arion, of Bath; J S. of Shepton-Mallet; J. Quant, of Hin- 
ton St. George; J. B. T. of Newton; and Leétor Fixus. 





Anfwer, by F. Petvin, of Street, to Philos’s Enigma, inferted 
May 10. 


KNIFE you may with man compare 
In emblematic parts ; 
In part, of bone compos’d we are, 
And each wear double hearts. 


Some are, you'll fay, compos’d of horn : 
Again are men like knives ; 

But if for cuckolds we were born, 
Why thould we blame our wives? 


tilt We have received the like anfwer from R. Cuming, of 
Modbury ; and a Conftant Reader. 





Anfwer, by Arion, of Bath, to F. Dunkerton’s Rebus, inferted 
June 7. 


Rem whence proceeds that heav’nly found 
That chears my drooping foul ; 
That makes my heart with joy rebound, 

And all my fears controul? 


Hail, happy church! itcomes from thee, 
Where truth and comfort reigns ; 

The ORGAN founds melodioufly, 
To aid the vocal ftrains. 


O thither! thither let me hafte, 


My finful voice to raife ; 
Oz O let 
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O let me join among the reft 
To chaunt Jehovah’s praife. 


+§t+ We have received the like anfwer from Taffo and Phi. 
Jogathus, of Brifol; Jofhua Thomas, of Withiel ; J. Drew and 
C. Lobb, of Tywardreth ; ; and Philos. ' 





A QUESTION, by Taff, of Briftal 


GIVEN the latitude=52°, and the fum of the co- 
declination and co-amplitude=125° 52’, to find the 
declination and amplitude. 





A QUESTION, 4y F. Quant, of Hinten St. George. 


DMIT the depth and diameters of an open conical vefiel 
to be 35 inches. Now the depth is twice the diameter of 
the greater end, and the lefler end is equal to 4-qth of the depth, 
It is oe quired from thefe data to find the trae leaning fide or fla: 
and what it will holdia ale and wine gallons. 





4x ENIGMA, by F. 8. of Shepton-Mailet. 


AKE room, dear gents, and let me pafs 

M* *Midft thofe of enigmatic clafs ; 
Let me my properties re veal, 
For oft they prove the public’s weal, 

I never work by line or rule ; ) 
Nor e’er was taught in any {chool ; 
And yet in me you'll ind no fool. i 
*Tis faid by authors that I’m blind ; 
But what of that—my works you ‘Nl find 
Oft-times furpafs the power and might 
Of thofe who’re known to have their fight. 
Though ‘I can’t boaft of corp’ral parts, 
I’ve oft caft down the ftouteft hearts. 
When armies for iguily engage, 


And each are ans’ring rage with rage, 
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Tis I can make the flrongeft yield 

The laurels of th’ enfanguin’d field. 

My power is fo very great, 

That I can overturn a ftate ; 

Dethrone e’en emp’ rors, ftates, and kings, 

And many more fuca mighty things, 

?Tis in my power, gents, to do, 

As I could in an initant thew. 

Such pleafure often I impart 

As quite delights the very heart. 

Many have oft been rais’d by me 

From dire opprefling poverty. 

In love affairs I play my part, 

And oft outdo the woers art; 

For when poor Strephon has in vain 

Attempted Delia’s heart to gain ; 

When all that he could fay or do 

Could never bring the damfel to, 

I’ve caus’d the joining of their hands 

Mof lovingly in Hymen’s bands, 

To try to curb meis in vain, 

For arbitrarily I'll reign ; 

No haman laws fhall me controul ; 

I'll rove about from pole to pole, 

From eaft to weft, and fo difperfe 

My works throughout the univerfe. 

By fea and land my potent fway 

Without difiné&ion all obey ; 

Numbers I often- times undo, 

And often fave as many too. 

As I love mutability, 

I’m conftant in inconitancy. 

My works are ttamp’d with negiigence, 

For I’ve to order no pretence ; 

So if you do but them infpect, 

Perhaps the author you’ll detect, 
Pp he eh PSE S EE ES 

Our Correfpondents who fend us quefiions, anagrams, rebuffes, 
paradoxes, enigmas, anfwers, Sc. are defired to Jend their genuine 
folutions at the fame time; and thofe who do not, mufl not expect ta 
Jee what thy feud inferted. 
POETRY. 
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TRUTH ann FALSEHOOD: 
A y: £4 #34 4 


[Communicated by G. Bulgen, of Caftle-Cary.] 


OON as the iron age on earth began, 
S And vice found eafy entrance into man ; 
While from his tow’ring height the flaming fun 
Fierce on the pendant globe direétly hone, 
Forth from her cave infernal falfehood came— 
Falfehood, the hate of gods, of men the fhame. 
A filken robe the wore of various hue, 
Its colour changing with each different view ; 
Studious to cheat, and eager to beguile, 
She mimick’d trath and ap’d her heavenly fmile, 
But mimick’d truth in vain ;—the varying veft 
To every fearching eye the fiend confefs’d. 

At length the faw celeftial truth appear ; 
Serene her brow, and chearful was her air ; 
Her filver locks (with thining fillets bound) 
With laurel wreaths her peaceful temple crown’d ; 
A lily robe was girded round her waitt, 
And o’er her arms a radiant mantle catt ; 
With decent negligence it hung behind, 
And loofely flowing, wanton’d in the wind. 
Thus truth advanc’d, unknowing of deceit, 
And falfehood, bowing low, began the cheat. 

«* Hail charming maid! bright as the morning ftar ; 
** Daughter of Jove, and heav’n’s peculiar care ; 
*« *Tis thine to weigh the world in equal {cales, 
** And chide the confcious foul when vice prevails ; 

“* Difpenfing 
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«© Difpenfing juftice with impartial hand, 
«« The mightieft pow’rs fubmit to thy command 5 
© E’en gods themfelves, though in their actions free, 
* Confult, refolve, and act as you decree. 
© Great fovereign Jove, the firft xtherial name, 
* Advis’d with thee to form the heavenly frame. 
¢ As truth approv’d he bid the fabric rife, 
* And {pread the azure mantle of the tkies ; 
*« Plac’d ev’ry planet in its proper {phere, 
€ Nor rolls this orb too wide, nor that too near, 

«¢ But why thus walk we mindlefs of our eafe, 
«© Expos’d beneath the fun’s meridian blaze? 
*¢ Better retire and fhun the fcorching ray, 
«¢ Till fanning zephyrs cool our evening way ; 
«* Hear how yon limpid ftream runs murmuring by, 
«« And tuneful birds their fylvan notes apply ; 

“« See fragrant fhrubs along the border grow, 
** And waving fhades beneath the poplar-bough : 
¢ All thefe invite us to the river fide, 
«* To bathe our limbs, and fport within the tide; 
* So cool the ftream, the flow’ry banks fo fweet, 

«* Diana’s felf might covet the retreat, 

** Nor can a fhort diverfion check your hafte, 

«« Frefh ftrength will foon fucceed {uch welcome reft ; 
«« As rapid currents, held awhile at bay, 

** With fwifter force purfue their liquid way.”* 

So fpake the phantom, and with friendly look, 
Supporting what fhe faid, approach’d the brook : 
Truth follow’d—artlefs, unfufpicious maid ! 
And, in an evil hour, the voice obey’d. 

Both at the chryfta! ftream arriv’d—unbound 

‘L’heir different robes—both caft them on the ground. 
‘The fiend upon the margin lingering ftood, 

The naked goddefs leap’d into the flood ; 

Sporting the fwims the liquid furface o’er, 
Unmindful of the matchlefs robe fhe wore. 

Not falfehood fo :—ihe hafty feiz‘d the veft, 
And with the beauteous {poils herfelf the drefs’d ; 
Then, wing’d with joy, outflew the fwifteft wind, 
And left her own infernal robe behinde 
Straight the afpir’d above her former fate, 

And garn’d admittance to the rich and great ; 
Nay, fuch her darling pride, that fome report, 
When thus equipp’d, the boldly went to court ; 
There {poke and look’d with fuch a graceful air, 
Mittaken fame pronoune’d her wife and fair. 
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She fill’d the wanton’s tongue with fpecious names, 
To deal in wounds and deaths, in darts and flames ; 
She prefac’d all her lew’d attempts with love, 
And fraud prevail’d where reafon could not move. 
At length fhe mingled with the learned throng, 
And tur’d the mufe’s mercenary fong ; 
In all the labyrinths of logic fkill’d, 
She taught the fubtle reafoner not to yield ; 
Inftruéted how to puzzle each difpute, 
And boidly baffle men, though not confute. 
Now at the bar fhe play’d the lawyer’s part, 
And fhap’d out right or wrong by rules of art. 
Now in the fenate rais’d her pompous tone ; 
Talk’d much of public good, but meant her own. 
Oft to the Olympian field fhe turn’d her eyes, 
And taught the racers how to gain the prize. 
In fchools and temples too fhe claim’d a fhare, 
While falfehood’s felf admir’d her influence there, 
Deluded truth obferv’d the fraud too late, 
Nor knew how to repair a lofs fo great. 
In vain her heavenly robes the fighing feeks ; 
In vain the humid tears bedew her cheeks ; 
In vain fhe tears the laurel from her hair, 
While nature feems to fympathize her care. 
The glowing flow’rs that crcwn the enamell’d meads, 
Weep fragrant dews, and hang their drooping heads. 
The fylvan choirs, as confcious of her pains, 
Deplore the lofs in melancholy ftrains. 
Thus penfive and uncloth’d, upon the fhore 
She ftands, and fees the robe which falfehood wore. 
Detefted fight! nor longer now fhe mourns, 
But, grief to rage transtorm’d, with anger burns > 
Into the ftream the hellith robe fhe tofs’d, 
And fcorn’d a habit fo unlike the loft. 
Hence truth now naked roves, asin difgrace ; 
None but the wife and virtuous fee her face ; 
From cities far fhe modeftly retreats, 
From bufy feenes of life, to peaceful feats ; 
Is chiefly found in lonely fields and cells, 
Where filence reigns and contemplation dwells. 
Hence falfehood cheats us in the fair difguife, 
And feems truth’s felf to a!] unwary eyes ; 
‘Triumphs and thrives in power, in wealt», and fame, 
And builds her glory on her rival’s name : 
With fafety dares to flatter, fawn, and footh ; 
For who knows falfehood when array’d like truth ? 








